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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

APOLLO ON TOUE ^ 



BY lAWEENCE OILMAN 



It is clear that Rupert Brooke has become a tradition — ■ 
a tradition touched with the bright glamour that so soon 
envelops those who (in his own abiding phrase) go " rose- 
crowned into the darkness." Less than a year has passed 
since the dead poet was carried to the summit of the isl- 
and of Scyros and there placed — records his friend Henry 
James — " in such earth and amid such beauty of light and 
shade and embracing prospect, that the fondest reading of 
his young lifetime could have suggested nothing better." 
That was no longer ago than April, 1915 ; yet for those who 
know only the projection of his extraordinary personality 
in his own pages, no less than for those who knew him in the 
flesh, it is singularly difficult to write of Rupert Brooke in 
a vein quite free from an elegiacal lyricism. 

You may have been, for a time, indisposed and deterred 
(no doubt ungenerously) by the tide of rhapsodic commem- 
oration that has poured upon us in an unceasing flood since 
that torchlight burial by the Aegean ; you may have wearied 
a little of the threnodio chorus with its strange medley ©f 
lamenting singers, from the Rt. Hon. Winston Spencer 
Churchill to Professor Gilbert Murray and Mr. Henry 
James. You may have churlishly persuaded yourself that 
the sentimental stops were being somewhat too lavishly 
drawn : that these memorial quirings were over-rich in emo- 
tion. You fancied that Brooke himself, reading them in 

Some low sweet alley between wind and wind, 

no longer an " exile of immortality," would have said re- 
bukingly, as he once remarked of the exuberance of Ameri- 

^Lettert from America. By Rupert Brooke. New Tork: Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 1916. 
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can mortuary advertising, that they ** made death impossible 
for a refined man." And yet, in the end, one capitulates, like 
all the rest. It is not possible to read the poems, to see the 
pictured face (surely, as Scott said of the face of Byron, ** a 
countenance to dream of "), and now to read the notes, just 
published, of his wander-year in America and the South 
Seas, without succumbing, uncompromisingly and gladly, to 
the spell of this fabulous being. 

Observe Apollo on tour : did ever poet travel and report 
with so rich and sensitive a gayety, so humorous an ardor, 
so blithe and ironic an alertness, so winning, so disarming, 
a susceptibility, naively unaware though at times it is ? He 
is perhaps least resistible when he is most engagingly stra- 
bismic. What one amongst us would have been willing to 
suggest to this radiant creature, with however gentle 
a deprecation, that the elderly Harvard graduate who 
thought Matthew Arnold was still alive is not completely 
typical of our university alumni, or even of the no doubt 
sufficiently vulnerable sons of Harvard? 

Our itinerant Apollo made other notable and rewarding 
discoveries in this much-discovered land. His friends had 
given him a none too encouraging report of it. " El Cus- 
pidor ado," was the excellent phrase devised for it by an 
Oxford friend. "It's Hell, but it's fine," an artist had told 
him; while the unvarying comment of " ordinary English 
friends " was even more eloquently compact when he told 
them of his intended visit to us: *' My God!" Mr. Bar- 
tholdi's torch-bearing goddess in our Upper Bay was 
an agreeable surprise to him; for, ** standing nobly," 
despite her " clumsiness," she was better than his hopes. It 
did not take him long to perceive our prime excellences. They 
are five. Our females? Our hotels? Our atmosphere? 
These are not among them. Our jokes and our drinks 
(** which curiously resemble each other ") : these are the 
best. The others are our fish, our architecture, and our 
children's clothes. As for American women, Apollo was 
unconquered: their faces are ** not very feminine "; and, 
while many are handsome, beautiful and pretty ones 
are rare. 

In the matter of the national visage, indeed, our poet is 
positive and clarifying. We have developed two classes, and 
only two: the "upper-middle" and the "lower-middle." 
The " upper-class head " is long, often fine about the fore- 
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h«ad and eyes, and very clearly ontlined. The eyes have an 
odd, tired pathos in them, as if of a perpetual, never quite 
successful effort to understand something (for example — ^let 
us suggest — the type of Colonel Roosevelt). This type of 
head has, as its most characteristic feature, a small, tight 
mouth, closed downwards at the corner, and a lower lip very 
slightly protruding. It has little expression about it, and 
no curves — ' * there the Puritan comes out. ' ' No other nation, 
it seems, has a mouth like this. Let us turn, now, to our other 
type, that of the " lower-middle " class. Here we find a 
mouth wider and more expressive; but the forehead is 
meaner, the eyes hard ; the whole face, however, is ' * rather 
more adaptive and in touch with life. ' ' And here there floats 
before our vision a composite of this type — the blended and 
harmonious visages of the Great Commoner, Mr. Edwin 
Markham, the Rev. Mr. Sunday, and Mr. Percy Mackaye — i 
prophets and lyrists of The People, every one. But of all our 
faces, there is ** one unfailing characteristic " — smooth- 
ness: ** "Why do American faces never wrinkle? Is it the 
absence of a soulf " It is, dear Poet, it is. But (let Boston, 
bereft by Mr. Brooke of the tradition of Harvard culture, 
take heart of grace) " this is less true of the Bostonian than 
of the ordinary business American," in whose life " exhila- 
ration and depression take the place of joy and suffering." 

Our poet came upon still further surprises. In our Amer- 
ican tram-cars (as inspected in New York) there is, at the 
end of the day, no English spoken; all is polyglot. To the 
exercise involved in negotiating our open cars, by the way, 
Mr. Brooke attributes our vital energy and "good health — to 
this, and to our habit of drinking, between meals, water. 
Further, we Americans walk better than the English — and 
here our poet celebrates a condition of sartorial enfranchise- 
ment which, we confess, had stolen upon us unaware : this is 
" the land of belts." The suspender of homely and robust 
tradition is now among memory's misty wraiths : hence we 
walk more freely, with ** a taking swing," and " almost with 
grace." 

Finally, we are given a symbolic image of ourselves, as 
a sculptor, seeking to figure this Republic in stone, might 
carve it for the ages. Here it is: "A young man in shirt- 
sleeves, (^en-faced, pleasant, and rather vulgar, straw hat 
on ike h&ck of his head, his trousers full and sloppy, his coat 
over his arm. The motto written beneath will be, of course, 
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This is some country " — an image at which even our late 
compatriot, Mr. James, blinks a little uncomfortably in his 
Preface to the Letters: " We long," says Mr. James, " to 
take him by the hand and show him finer things." 

At a Harvard- Yale baseball game, our poet, having noted 
that " the Boston crowd " is curiously English, suddenly 
felt, as he watched the players and the " rooters " and the 
cheer-leader and the shouting crowd, ** very alien and very, 
very old." Yet his subsequent reactions to Montreal and 
Quebec and Ontario and Niagara and the Canadian North- 
west, and, lastly, to the South Sea islands, quite obviously 
cured him of his sense of ancientness. Here he 
is at his lovable best, with all his forces in delectable play— ^ 
his jocund sweetness, his flashing swiftness of view, his in- 
vincible buoyancy, his high spiritual valor, his wit, his per- 
petual and subduing charm. Here the self-consciousness, 
the rawness and slightness, of the earlier chapters are gladly 
forgotten, and we face the golden and conquering lad of the 
Tradition, ' * proud, clear-eyed and laughing " : we per- 
ceive, beyond dubiety or suspicion, that he must indeed, «s 
the devoted Mr. James can say of him, " have reaped at 
every turn the harmonizing benefit that his presence con- 
ferred." And always, as you would know, the touch of the 
poet is unmistakable and necromantic. How rare in its love- 
liness aiui emotion is his final lament, in this land without 
memories or ghosts, for the haunted soil of England! We 
and the Canadians have no ghosts, is his accusation: our 
forests, our wild places, are " wind-swept and empty." 
You may lie awake all night and never feel the 
passing of printless feet . . . Americans, so active in 
this life, rest quiet afterwards. . . . The dead do not 
return. ' ' 

Do they not? Are we a land without ghosts? Perhaps 
it is so. . . . Yet, in a New England that one recalls, 
in a South that one remembers, we know old houses, and 
ruined gardens, and deserted forgotten places of orchard 
and wood and hillside, once loved and cherished, where now 
are only stillness and a brooding memorial beauty; and these 
are not empty, nor forgotten of the dead. 

Lawbenoe Gilman. 
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